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CONTRIBUTIONS OF GREEK ART TO THE MEDUSA 

MYTH 



While the Medusa myth doubtless grew up by the same 
cumulative process as other myths, the oldest extant representa- 
tions of it show that as early as the seventh century B.C. its 
main features as we know them today were current. Naturally 
it was the culminating incident which furnished the motive to 
the artists, and the earliest representations of the myth, such 
as the metope from Selinus, 1 the Boeotian vase relief in the 
Louvre, 2 and, later in date, a black-figured vase by Amasis in 
the British Museum, 3 all depict the act of decapitation, and in 
the first two representations just mentioned there is a probable 
suggestion of the birth of Pegasus. 

The type of physical frightfulness is practically the same in all 
archaic representations, whether of the myth, the mask, or the 
single full figure. All have the broad face with wide staring 
eyes; an ugly grinning mouth with the tongue almost invariably 
outstretched and usually displaying gnashing teeth and tusks. 
But the detail which the name of Medusa generally suggests to 
modern students — the " snake hair," or the hair changed into 
snakes by Athena by way of retribution — is absent. This detail 
is one of the two accretions to the myth whicrTit is proposed to 
consider in this paper. 

The stock patterns of grotesque masks used on coins and gems, 
in relief sculpture, and in vase painting of the seventh, sixth, and 
even fifth centuries have been more or less loosely classed under 
the name of " Gorgon masks." It is evident that these masks 
did not always refer to Medusa or the Gorgon sisters, but were 
often intended to represent Phobos or some male demon. But a 
brief comparative study will make apparent the close relation- 
ship, artistically, between these decorative masks and the Gorgon 
faces in the archaic representations of the myth. 

1 Benndorf , Die Metopen von Selinunt, pi. I 

2 B. C. H. XXII, 1898, pi. V. 

3 Wiener Vorlegeblatter, 1889, pi. IV, 1, b. 
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A typical Gorgon or Phobos mask of a stock pattern used in 
black-figured vase painting occurs on a cylix in the Biblioth&que 
Nationale in Paris (Fig. 1). Comparing the shape of the face 
and the features of this mask with the face of Medusa on a 
black-figured oenochoe in the British Museum (Fig. 2), or with 
that of Medusa on a red-figured amphora in Munich (Fig. 3), 
we find a resemblance so strong as to prove that artistically the 
conception of the creatures represented was the same. Again, 
we find the same strong resemblance between the mask on certain 
fifth century coins of 
central Greece, 1 and 
Medusa's face in the 
representation of the 
myth on the Selinus 
metope already re- 
ferred to. Numerous 
other comparisons 
might be made, but 
the point seems too 
obvious to require 
further elaboration. 
It is, therefore, to 
these masks that I 
shall refer primarily 
in considering the 
development of the 
snake hair, since in 
rendering the mask 
the artist, having an 

ample field and a simple subject, naturally gave more attention 
to facial details than he did when dealing with a complex subject 
like the myth. But we shall see that the Gorgon head in the 
representations of the single full figure followed the same course 
of development in regard to the snakes in the hair as the masks, 
though with less elaboration. 

It is generally admitted and is substantiated by existing 

monuments, that in the archaic period snakes were not considered 

a necessary attribute of either Medusa, the Gorgon sisters, or of 

Phobos, and certainly they do not appear in the hair of Medusa. 

It is true that the snakes were occasionally used decoratively in 

1 See B. M. Catal. of Coins, Central Greece, pi. XXII, 1, 2, 3 and 8. 
3 




Figure 1. 



-Mask on Cylix: Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. 
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connection with the mask, as on a warrior's shield on a black- 
figured vase by Execias in the Vatican. 1 But the shield on the 
opposite side of the design is decorated with a mask of Silenus 
similarly accompanied by a snake, though the reptile was not an 
attribute of Silenus. 

Sometimes, though rarely, snakes were used decoratively on 
the person of Medusa in the representations of the myth. An 
excellent example is the Medusa figure from the pediment of the 
ruined temple at Corfu. 2 These pediment figures are half round, 
and on the stone surrounding the figure of Medusa, and espe- 
cially about her head, there are swarming snakes in low relief. 
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Figure 2. — The Death of Medusa: Oenochoe of Amasis. 

Around her forehead the hair is curled in heavy snail-shell curls 
suggestive of serpents, while on either side of her face, a large 
snake in high relief is crawling out from behind her head. There 
are also two snakes girt about her waist. 

Again there are instances in which the individual artist provided 
Medusa or the Gorgon sisters with a serpentine ornament as 
on the black-figured oenochoe by Amasis (Fig. 2), or on a black- 
figured amphora in Triest. 3 The same arrangement appears 
also on the figures of Phobos on the flange above the handles of 

1 Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pi. 131. 

2 Illustrations, Upclktikcl, 1911, pp. 172-173. 

3 Gerhard, Auserlesene Griechische Vasenbilder, pi. LXXXVIII. 
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the Frangois vase. 1 This form of snake decoration, probably of 
foreign origin, was not generally used, and evidently did not 
become a feature in any stock pattern. At any rate, in all three 
cases just mentioned, the snakes are a decorative feature and 
not, anatomically, a part of Medusa. They are not snakes 
growing in the hair. 

What, then, do the monuments tell us about the origin, at 
least artistically, of this detail? While the huge grinning mouth 
and outstretched tongue were the most constant elements of 
f rightfulness during the archaic period, there was developed at 
an early date, a tendency to make the creature more hideous and 
inhuman by a gro- 
tesque rendering of 
the hair. Sometimes 
it is arranged about 
the face in alternate 
bands or scallops of 
black and purple, as 
on the Gorgon on the 
handle of a Corin- 
thian crater in the 
British Museum, 
known as the "Am- 
phiaraos Vase"; 2 or 
on a mask decorating 
the centre of a cylix 
in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 3 Some- 
times the scallops 
are all black, but by 

means of incised lines are transformed into flat snaky curls, 
as on a mask decorating a cylix in the Berlin Museum, 4 or one 
similarly used on a cylix in the Bibliotheque Nationale (Fig. 1). 

A further development was the rendering of the hair in long 
serpentine locks radiating from the crown of the head, with the 
ends coiled about the forehead, as on an archaic antefix from the 
Athenian Acropolis (Fig. 4), or on a mask decorating a cylix in 

1 Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pis. 1 and 2. 

2 Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pi. 122. 

3 DeRidder, Cat. des Vases Peints de la Bib. Nat. I, pi. IX. 

4 Gerhard, op. cit. pi. CCLI, 3. 




Figure 3. — Gorgon on Amphora: Munich. 
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Munich. 1 On the latter ex- 
ample, the looks are alter- 
nately red and black. 

With these developments, 
there came a tendency to 
produce coiling, twisting locks 
upstanding about the face, as 
on the mask on the warrior's 
shield on the black-figured 
vase by Execias in the 
Vatican, already referred to. 
Here the coiled ends surround 
the forehead as if attached 
to it, and the free ends are 
tossed back from the face. 
This arrangement is reversed, and the serpentine appearance of 
the hair more strongly emphasized on a mask decorating the 
handle of a black-figured celebe in London (Fig. 5). Here the 
free ends are upstanding and coiled. The mask on a small 




Figure 4. — Archaic Antefix: Athens. 




Figure 5. — Mask on Celebe: British Museum. 



coin of Lesbos seems to represent the last step in the develop- 
ment of snaky locks (Fig. 6). It would certainly require but 
slight expansion of creative fancy to pass from the rendering 
of hair shown on this coin to the actual fringe of serpents sur- 
rounding the head of Medusa on a red-figured 
amphora in Munich (Fig. 3), or to the similar 
fringe surrounding the mask decorating the 
shield of Athena on several vases of about the 
same period as this amphora. 2 Nor is there 
any abrupt change in passing from the coiled, 

1 Lau, Die Griechischen Vasen, pi. XVII, 1, b. 

2 E.g. mask on a shield on a red-figured vase in Munich, Figure 6.— Coin 
Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pi. 22. of Lesbos. 
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upstanding locks around the mask on the celebe in London 
(Fig. 5) to the hair actually coiled into serpents on a bronze 
mask found on the Athenian Acropolis (Fig. 7). 

While the coiling locks were developing about the mask, the 
decorative use of snakes about the head of the full figure seems 
to have suggested snakes mingling with the hair, such as are found 
on the Gorgon in relief from the Temple of Apollo at Didyma, 1 
which is claimed to be one of the earliest extant monuments on 
which this detail occurs. 2 So we see that the artists have 
changed the hair into 
snakes. 

In the long preceding 
period of Gorgon repre- 
sentation, the artist ad- 
hered closely to the main 
features of the myth, but 
by a process of evolution 
he created a detail which 
it seems more than prob- 
able the myth accepted 
and absorbed into itself. 
The illustrations of this 
development here cited 
are only a very few of the 
immense number which 
existing works of art af- 
ford. It is not claimed 
that any attempt has been made to follow a strict chronological 
order in presenting these illustrations, for such an undertaking 
would obviously be impossible of accomplishment. But it seems 
equally obvious that the examples here presented do constitute 
a sequence showing the development of the snake forms in the 
hair. 

Evidently the assimilation of this detail by the myth was by 
no means immediate or even rapid. Had the snakes in the hair 
been a recognized part of the myth at the time of their first 
appearance in art, they would have become an essential feature, 
and when once developed, they would have been generally if not 

1 Pontremoli et Haussoullier, Didymes: Fouilles de 1895 et 1896, pi. XX. 

2 Mendel, Cat. des Sculptures Gr., Rom., et Byzantines, etc. (in the Museum 
of Constantinople), I, p. 559. 




Figure 7. — Bronze Mask from the 
Acropolis: Athens. 
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uniformly used. As a matter of fact, however, the Gorgon mask 
and the single full figure throughout the archaic and middle 
periods were represented quite as often without snakes in the 
hair and about the head as with them. 

Beginning in the latter part of the fifth century, there was a 
tendency to soften the Gorgon or Medusa face. This tendency 
continued down into the late period of Greek art and culminated 
in the complete evolution of what is known as the beautiful type 
of Medusa. The earliest traceable example of this type was a 
bronze mask of which several marble copies exist, the best of 
them being the one known as the Rondanini mask. In the matter 
of Gorgon or Medusa representation, this bronze original was 
far in advance of its period, for it was not until many years after 
its probable date that the beautiful type became the usual one. 

This type, of which many examples occur on gems, often of the 
Augustan age, is represented by a fine girlish head, characterized 
as Medusa solely by the snakes in her hair. It was not, there- 
fore, until a late period that the constant use of snakes in this 
way bears witness to the accepted orthodoxy of this part of the 
myth. 

Long before this time, the single full figure used decoratively 
had practically disappeared from Greek art, and at no time, not 
even in the period of the beautiful type, were the snakes, as a 
rule, found in the hair of Medusa or in any way connected with 
her in the decapitation scene, or in representations of Perseus 
carrying off the severed head of Medusa. The black-figured 
oenochoe by Amasis (Fig. 2) and the pediment figure from Corfu 
are notable exceptions to this general rule. 

The second addition to the myth of which the monuments 
give evidence, is the assertion that the head of Medusa was 
fastened to the aegis of Athena. On this point, the evidence 
from the monuments is, in the nature of the case, of a negative 
character; and the scantiness of original material and the ques- 
tion of fidelity in existing copies make it necessary to speak with 
considerable reservation. 

Like the snakes in Medusa's hair, this detail (the Gorgon mask 
attached to the aegis of Athena) does not appear in the earliest 
extant monuments. In black-figured vase painting the mask 
was often used on the shields of warriors, but rarely if ever on 
the shield of Athena. I have been unable to find a single instance 
of its use on the aegis. of Athena in vase painting until the begin- 
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ning of the period of red-figured vases. A vigorous example of 
its use in this manner occurs on a red-figured vase by Andocides 
in the Berlin Museum. 1 In this case, the mask has all the tradi- 
tional ugliness of feature. But the use of the mask on the aegis 
in vase painting was intermittent, and the rendering, as a rule, 
negligent and feeble, indicating that it was not accepted as a 
necessary part of 
the myth. As 
early as the latter 
part of the sixth 
century and the 
early part of the 
fifth, however, 
the mask was 
used on the aegis 
in sculpture with 
considerable vig- 
or and sincerity. 2 
But the extant 
remains of origi- 
nal sculpture of 
this period are 
too scanty to 
permit general- 
ization as to the 
prevalence of 
this feature. 

However this 
may be, accord- 
ing to existing 

sculptures, the mask was not used on the aegis of Athena with 
anything like uniformity during the middle part of the fifth 
century, or from 470 to 440 B.C. Taken in connection with 
the similar omission in vase painting, this is further evidence 
that this detail had not yet become a part of the myth. 

At about the period of the Parthenon, a change in this matter 
seems to have taken place. According to Pausanias there was 
a Gorgon mask on the aegis or breast of Athena Parthenos. 3 

1 Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pi. 133. 

2 See Dickins, Cat. of the Acropolis Museum, Nos. 140, 142 ? and 625. 

3 Pausanias I, 24, 7. 




Figure 8. — Marble Statuette: Acropolis, Athens. 
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Other evidence is furnished by a presumably original statuette 
in the Acropolis Museum, belonging probably to a period within 
ten years after the Parthenon (Fig. 8). The mask on this 
statuette is of the archaic type so common on the fifth century 
coins of central Greece, excepting that the mouth is not distorted. 
Belonging to the period of this statuette, and later, is the rela- 
tively large group of statues of Athena known to us through 
Roman copies, and to which the Athena Velletri and the Farnese 
and Hope Athenas belong; and then, for the first time in Greek 
art, so far as we may judge from existing material, the mask was 
so generally used on the aegis as to make it an essential feature. 

Was there a revival at this time of a forgotten portion of the 
myth, and did the sculptors respond by a proper representation 
in their statues? Or, as seems more probable, did the sculptors 
in this time of great artistic activity revive and beautify an old 
motive, purely as an artistic detail, and did the myth accept the 
amendment and explain its meaning? 

Lillian M. Wilson. 

Chicago, Illinois. 



